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NEW ENGLAND FARMER AND GARDENER'’S JOURNAL. |than in any thing else connected with our agricul- 


‘ture ; and this is a failure most essentially affecting 
aaaee |their interests. If we would ever have an improved 
MATERIALS FOR MANURE. /agriculture, a revolution in our habits must take 

We have spoken of various sources and means | place here ; and when this is effected, and all the 
of accumulation and manufacture in regard to ma-| manure is provided and prepared, which we can 
nures ; the barn cellar, the hog-stye, the privy, the | provide and prepare, we have accomplished com- 
compost heap, the wash tubs, the sink; in respect | paratively half the work. The getting of manure 
to all these matters we have made suggestions, | on a farm must be as much matter of study, care, 








which we hope will be taken in good part by the 
farmers ; and whicle we are persuaded, if properly 
attended to, will result in accumulations of valuable 
manure little dreamt of, when the foundation of the 
heap was laid, and the first contributions brought 
to it. The sailors tell us of extensive islands, 
holding a large population and feasting them in 
plenty, and reefs stretching themselves for miles in 
the ocean, and columns of coral rising from the very 
depths of the sea to its surface, and if the sea could 
be for a time withdrawn, and their vast height and 
proportions disclosed to the eye they would be seen 
casting into the shade even the mighty pyramids 
of Egypt and the proudest trophies of human art 
and labor; and all these were the result of the 
combined and unintermitted toil of very small in- 
sects, laboring constantly at these erections by the 
gradual deposits of minute atoms. These mighty 
masses show what can be effected by persevering 
labor even with the most humble instruments and 
means. The termites or ants of Africa erect large 
cabins, which, spread out upon extensive plains, 
look like a vast military encampment. We see 
constantly upon our own pitch-pine plains, the heaps 
which the common pismires accumulate ; and ob- 
serve that all this is the product of single atoms 
brought by single individuals of these minute ani- 
mals, thousands of whom we destroy at a single 
footstep. Every part of creation illustrates the ex- 
traordinary, immense, and triumphant results of 
persevering labor. Many of the largest fortunes 
that have ever been accumulated have arisen from 
minute savings and deposits. 

We hope our illustrations of this homely subject 
will not be deemed too ambitious. We should be 
glad to make them as striking and memorable as 
possible ; and we care little for the source whence 
they are drawn, provided only we can induce the 
farmers to gather every thing, and to save every 
thing, which comes in their way, by which the 
means of enriching their farms may be created or 
extended. We reiterate the great position that al- 
most every farm, certainly where its products are 
consumed on the place, contains the means of main- 
taining and extending its fertility. Every traveller 
who visits China, reports the extraordinary condi- 
tion of the Chinese cultivation ; and concludes by 
stating that the most remarkable and particular at- 
tention is paid to the saving of manure. If gold 
dust, if coin itself were sprinkled in their streets, 
they could not be more careful in picking it up, 
and collecting it together, than they are in picking 





and labor as the getting of crops from that farm. 


keep a sufficient supply at hand under cover ; and 
using this without covering, or covering it with 
litter, a great &mount of the most valuable manure 
is saved, 

We have thrown out these hints, not thinking to 
treat the subject fully, or philosophically ; but rath- 
er with a view to put other minds to considering 
what can and ought to be done. In new countries, 
where the accumulations of vegetable matter have 
been gathering for centuries, and have remained on 


We are of opinion that on every considerable | the surface untouched, there is no occasion at pres- 
farm there should be a man employed with a cart | ent for the use of any manures. The soil is al- 
and horse or yoke of oxen, whose sole and exclu- | ready full and needs rather to be exhausted than 
sive business it should be, excepting in some ex-;replenished. But it is not so with our old soils. 
traordinary emergency, to collect the materials for | We cannot get along without manure. The geine, 
manure ; and to put them in the way of being man- | the vegetable pabulum, must be supplied. We have, 
ufactured. It is not enough for the farmer to say | as Dr Dana says, the plates, but they require to be 
he will do this ai his leisure; this shall be the bu-| filled. We might sit down to a table covered with 
siness of odd times; he will attend to this when/|the richest porcelain or burnished and embossed 
nothing else presses upon him. It must be a spe-| gold; but if the dishes are empty, we should starve 
cific, constant, principal object of study and labor.| as certainly at such a table as at a naked board. 
Remember again that every vegetable substance, | Dr Dana is likewise of an opinion, in which Profes- 
and every animal substance is capable of being | sor Hitchcock concurs that the earthy constituents 
converted into a manure. of the soil are matters of comparatively little mo- 

Now we will look out of the window where we | ™ment, provided always of course that they exist in 
are sitting and see what in a hasty glance comes commixture and are sufficiently retentive of mois- 
within our sight, which ought to be saved. There | “re. That is, to recur to the former illustration, 
is the garden, with an abundance of weeds and de- | it is of little or no comparative importance what the 
cayed vegetables; collect all them and let them go | Plates are made of, or whether the table at which 
into the hogs’ pen or the barn cellar. There is the | W¢ Sit down be plain deal, oaken, or mahogony ; 
pasture, where bramble bushes, sweet fern, Canada the main point is the food, which is placed upon it. 
thistles, alder bushes, brakes, &c. abound. Gather | This appears constantly. ; In our disdained and 
them, and you will at the same time clean your | hard soil crops are occasionally produced, which 
pastures. There is the road lined for miles with | ¥'° with anything, which even the fertile alluvions 
all sorts of weeds and coarse grasses; get them.| of the West display. One hundred and thirty 
There is many a mud hole, which receives the | bushels of corn were raised upon an acre in Ply- 
washings of the streets, and where a great deal of | mouth county. Forty bushels of rye, ninety-six 
valuable and rich manure has been collected ; empty | bushels of oats, fifty-five bushels of wheat, one 
that. ‘There is a large shade tree, where the cattle | thousand bushels of carrots, more than nine hun- 
daily collect; and where their droppings are accu- | dred bushels of ruta baga, seven hundred bushels 
mulated ; collect these and put them into the com-|0f potatoes, and more than four tons of hay have 
mon heap. ‘There is many a rich spot by the side | been raised wpon an acre even in our granite soil, 
of the roads, which without any prejudice to your | The incredul#us may sneer at this ; that does not 
neighbor or the public you can plough up; take off t all effect the facts. It neither makes nor un- 
the mould, and carry that likewise into your manure | makes nor alters them, They ae established by 
yard. There is the refuse of the shoe shop, Scraps | full and incontroy ertible evidence. This however 
of leather, &c. collect them and lay them on your | has been done by liberal cultivation, liberal manur- 
land to be ploughed in. ‘There is a clay pit; oc-| i"; applied with sound judgment; at proper times 
casionally get a load or two of that and throw into | “rd in a proper form. 
your barn yard. It will greatly improve the com-| The collection of this manure and its application 
position. Then you have a wood or grove at hand ;/ to the soil and crop is we admit laborious, and re- 
collect the leaves from that and lay them in store | quires incessant care and diligence. In this respect 
for littering your cattle-stalls arid your styes. But! the new countries have immense advantages over 
| you have a bog meadow ; here then is anabundant} us; and when we compare our severe and expen- 
| supply of the materials for enriching your fields. | sive cultivation with their little expense and abun- 


Collect this mud; it is full of the most enriching 
substances. They may be spread with great ad- 
vantage upon your grass lands; but they are still 
better placed upon your compost heap. 

We have seen an excellent arrangement on the 
part of two or three farmers for saving manure, and 





up and collecting whatever may go to the increase 
of their manure heap. 
It is in this matter our farmers fail, perhaps more 


‘especially the liquid portions They daily spread 
ithe back part of their cow stables with mould or 
‘sand, of which both in winter and summer they 





dant returns we are often half disposed to pull up 
our boots and put on our hat and gloves. But then 
we come back to the great and established position, 
that agriculture in almost any part of New England 
having ordinary advantages, where conducted with 
skill, judgment, and frugality, affords an ample re- 
muneration for all the toil and al} the expense in- 
curred; and when we recollect the multiplied so- 
cial advantages which our community presents over 
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every new country, and take sanialiin rr deep draft of 
its invigorating mountain breezes, we throw aside 
our gloves and put on our frock again, and whistle 
to our team to go ahead, 


{For the New England Farmer. | 
Rochester, N. H. July 24, 1832 

Nine or ten 

weeks in my 


Mr 


in a 


IRECK- Cows 


few immediate neighborhood, 


and many more in other parts of the town, and 


thinking it possible that you or your ¢ yrrespond- | 


* the 
I will give you fe the account I can 


ents may know the 
remedy for it, 
of it. 
years ago, 


nature o 


and cattle died. 
All the cattle on one farm died in the course of 
the’ and a on the adjoining farins. 
Last summer it prevailed again on the same farm, 
and in its vicinity, 
the same farm. 


when several horses 


summer few 
and this week one cow died on 
The past spring it appeared on a 
farm more than two miles distant from the place of 
its first appearance, and two oxen, one horse, and 
one calf, four or five months old, were lost. It also 
appeared in the month of June on another farm, | 
two miles distant from either of the others, where | 
eight or ten village cows were pastured, and five 
of them died within two weeks. ‘The others have 
been taken from the pasture, some of them have | 
been sick and recovered. It made its | 
appearance lately in several distant parts of the | 
town. | 


has also 


As nobody here is familiar with the diseases of 
I can 


cattle, give you no very definite symptoms 
of the disease. ‘The animals usually die within | 
twelve hours after it is perceived they are sick. | 


Cows suddenly fail of giving milk, are seized with 
trembling or violent twitchings, and soon die. | 
Oxen that work well all day are found dead the | 
next morning ; some live much longer. One was | 
sick a week or more, with all the symptoms of the | 
others, and got well. Several have been opened | 
and all that can be discovered appears to be a dis- | 
ease of the melt. The melt is greatly enlarged | 
and mortified, and it is supposed that the cattle are 
seized with a violent inflammation of the melt, 
which runs on to mortification, and produces death. | 
Last year, a man who assisted in skinning a cow 
that died of this disease, had soon after a violent in- 
flammation in his hand, which extended to his shoul- 
der, producing severe suffering and considerable 
danger, but which finally subsided. This year 
similar effects have, in one instance, been produced. 

If you or any of your correspondents ¢ can aid us | 
in curing this disease, er in gu: urding against, you | 
will greatly oblige me and others, 

Respectfully yours, 
A. S. HOWARD. 


[|W ill some of ovr cor: Yespon dents give thei ir at- | 
‘tention to Mer ¥loward’s eo} nmunt. cation, and-if the 
disease and its ‘emedies sre known, inform us that 
we may give it publicity in the Famer? By so} 
doing an lmnpertant service ‘vij) be ren. ‘ered. 


J. B. 





ADVANTAGES OF SCIENCE, 

The British Farmers’ Magazine abounds im com- | 
munications urging the establishment of a nation al | 
agricultural institution. Scotland is particularly | 
affording a striking illustration of the ; 
Forty years ago, says 


refer red to as 
utility of suc lr associations. 


one of these writers, Scotch husbandry was far in- | tation, and thus improved the practice of eittnnsl| during the coming fall and winter.— 


have died with- } 


disease and the | 


ferior to that of 
manifestly 


E ngland : but now, w says, it is 
superior. ‘T' hie is ascribed mainly to 
the influence of the Highland Agricultural Society, 
to the interest which the nobility and gentlemen of 
wealth have taken in diffusing agricultural science, 
and promoting agricultural improvement, and the 
establishment of museums for the exhibition of ag- 
ricujtural products, and models of 


pleme nts. 





agricultural im- 


| Among these writers is a Mr Handley, who has 
| addressed a very able letter to Earl Spencer, who 
seeins to be regarded as the pioneer in this praise- 


worthy project. The following extracts from this 


letter will not fail to interest the reader. 
The disease appeared in this town two | 


“Science—by which is to be understood, that 
knowledge which is founded upon the principles of 


nature, illustrated by demonstration—is the pilot 


‘that must steer us into those hitherto unexplored 


regions, where I am well convinced a imine of wealth 
is still in store for British agriculture. Chemistry, 
botany, entomology, mechanics, require but to be 
invited, to yield a harvest of valuable information 
to guide and to warn us. 

“ What has been the course adopted by our en- 
terprising manufacturers? Had they been satisfied 


| with the inventions which chance or the intelligence 


of their artizans might have discovered, in vain 
would they have struggled for the proud ascendancy 
| which they now hold in the scale of the manufac- 

How truly has it been said, that a 
manufacturer, who had been absent 
KNngland for the last seven years, would be 
ruined, if, on his return now, he endeavored with 
his former processes, to compete with the almost 
daily improvements of his indefatigable and intelli- 
gent rivals. How many thousand acres of land 
would the bleaching operations of Manchester alone 
require—what enormous capital would lie stretched 
for weeks unproductive on the sward—and how im- 
possible would it have been to have completed 
the accumulated orders from foreign customers, 
had not chemistry furnished a cheap one — sub- 
stitute ?” . ° ° * 


The writer then adverts to the still disputed and | 


i turine world. 
Manchester 
from 


| unsettled questions, whether it is better to apply | 
| manure in a fermented or unfermented state 2. What | 


are the principles upon which lime proves benefi- 
cial to lands? That nothing has been definitely 
settled upon the latter point, is evidenced by the 
fact, that “vast sums of money have been, not only 
uselessly expended, but much labor has been thrown 
away, in anticipation of beneficial results from the 
_use of lime, which had the subject been better un- 
derstood, might have been saved, but positive injury | 
| has resulted, which in thousands of acres has proved 
irredeemable.” The same uncertainty is then point- 
ed out in regard to the operation of gypsum, of salt ; 
and also in many other interesting and innportant 
branches of agriculture, which can only be settled 


| by chemical and philosophical research. 


“ Botany” —-continues Mr H.-—“by which I 
would be understood to mean, not that branch of 
the science which is confined to nomenclature and | 
classification, but which treats of the structure, the 
economy, the properties, uses, and diseases of plants, 
a correct knowledge of which tends to increase their | 
number, and improve their quality, offers to the 
farm not less valuable truths than it imparts to the 
igarden. The important labors of Mr Knight, for | 
instance, uniting as he does the ablest practice with | 
| the most profound science, and who has successfully 
' cultivated the principles of the philosophy of vege- 


all circumstances 


| Col. 


‘implements more scientifically attended to. 


ture, are ditee sufficient to dintlele the amsiodied 
rist to extend his inquiries into the same field of in- 
teresting and useful discovery. 

“The diseases of plants, whether arising from a 
superabundance or deficiency of juice, from its im- 
pure qualities, or from external causes, though at 
various times treated of by practical and scientific 
writers, are as yet very imperfectly understood. 

Mildew, rust, smut, and a variety of diseases 
familiar to every farmer, continue prevalent, and 
baffle all attempts to guard successfully against 
them, notwithstanding the numerous nostrums quo- 
ted as infallible. 

“ How they are originated or propagated is still 
matter of doubt; yet this knowledge is essential 
to the cure. The preparation and choice of seed, 
the manures applied, their nature and quantity, 
and the culture of the soil, are probably all, more 
or less, intimately connected with their existence, 
and, if carefully and scientifically considered, might 
furnish the remedy. 

“The rotation of crops and their comparative 
tendency to exhaust the soil on which they grow ; 
their effects upon each other, in either furnishing or 
extracting the nutriment requisite for their succes- 
sor; the theory of their excrementitious operation ; 
the facilities they respectively afford to the propaga- 
tion or destruction of noxious weeds ; 
important investigation as to the 
plants and grasses as food: 


the still more 
value of different 
the most advantageous 
methods of cultivating them; their power to with- 
stand seasons; the disposition of seed grown in 
southern latitudes to retain its propensity to early 
vegetation and maturity, though sown in the north; 
the benefits derivable from change of seed under 
; the rules for selecting and im- 
proving new varieties, a subject so ably treated by 
Le Coutier; and the habits, modes of growth, 
and peculiarities of weeds, which affect agriculture, 
and the most effective means of extirpating them ; 
with many other similar subjects which it is unne- 
cessary to enumerate, come within the legitimate 
range of the botanist’s inquiries, and would render 
his co-operation invaluable to the agriculturist. 

“ Entomology, and that branch of Zoology which 
appertains to worms, furnishes 


another subject for 


| scientific research, most interesting and important to 


agriculture. 

* Lastly, I would refer to the benefits which would 
accrue to agriculture, were the mechanism of our 
Me- 
chanical men, possessed of talent competent to the 
production of the highest class of machinery, can- 
not be expected to draw upon their vention, unless, 


}as in manufacture, they are stimulated to exertion 


by the assurance, that success in the improvement 
of old, or the invention of new machines, would 
ensure their reward, from premiums or general de- 
mand. Were such the case, it may be safely pre- 
dicted, that the construction of even our simplest 
implements, which in fact constitute the mechanism 
of agriculture, would not be left to the contrivance 


of village s:niths, but would command the attention 


‘of men whose intelligence would lead thein to cal- 


culate the nature and amount of the various and 
frequently conflicting forces to be overcome, and 
whose mechanical skill would give to every imple- 


ment its most effective shape.—Cultivator. 


Our farmers have begun to cut their grass. There 


is an abundant crop, and but little stock to eat. 
Hay will consequently be cheap and stock high, 
Maine far, 
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OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENTS ON AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Moderns are in the habit of speaking very dis- 
respectfully of the ancient methods oftilling the 
earth; and it. must be confessed, that in many res- 
pects those modes were far inferior to modern 
ones. This inferiority must, in a great measure, 
however, be attributed to the defective nature of 
farming implements, and not to the prevalence of 
correct theoretical notions of most subjects of 
practical agriculture; and moderns need not be 
ashamed to gather wisdom from the works dedi- 
cated to the cultivation of the soil by Cato, Varro, 
and Columella, some of whom lived two hundred 
years before Christ. Incidental notices scattered | 
through the Bible by the writers of both Testa- 
ments, throw much light on the farming practices 
of the ancients, and show that in some instances | 
at least, they had crops rarely equalled in modern 
times. Isaac gathered a hundred fold from his 
sowing at Gerar; and according to the parable in | 
Mark, good seed sown on good ground produced | 
thirty, sixty or an hundred fold. Varro asserts, 
that a hundred fold was reaped in some of the 
most fertile districts of Spain and Northern Africa, 
and Pliny says, that from the latter place Augustus 
received a plant with nearly 400 stalks, all from a 


single grain. | 
The maxims relating to domestic economy and | 
farm management, scattered through the writings | 
of the men mentioned above, are such as are rare- 
ly exceeded in justness by any writer of the pres- | 
ent day. “Always be sticking in a tree when ye 
have nothing else to do; it will be growing when | 
ye are sleeping ”—was the dying advice of the | 
Highland Jaird tg his son; and in Italy, where the | 
oxen and horses for a large part of the year were 
fed with leaves and fruit, the planting of Pea 
such as the vine, fig, and olive, was a still more 
important matter. “Men should plant in their 
youth, and not build till their fields are planted ;” 
is the direction of Pliny. “ Build in such a man- 
ner that your villa (or farm establishment) may not 
be too small for your farm ; nor your farm too small 
for your villa;” is the direction of Cato, and Pal- 
ladius says, “the largeness of the house should be 
so estimated, that if any thing shall happen to de- 





their necks, lifting the skin where pressed by the 
yoke or harness, feeding and watering after labor, 
which shows that the use and value of the ox, as 
well as the best mode of treatment, was then well 
understood and practiced. 

Among the ancients, ploughing was considered 
the most important operation of agriculture,— 
“What,” says Cato, “is the best cniture of 
land? Good Plouchinge. What the next best ? 
Ploughing in the ordinary way. What is the 
third ? 
point in ancient agriculture, was that relating to 


manures; it neither seems to have been properly | 


understood or valued. 
The following remarks of Columella, mieht with 
" 


propriety stand as introductory to the best modern 


works on systematic agriculture: 


‘Whoever would be perfect in this science, (agri- | 
culture,) must be well acquainted with the qualities | 
|of soils and plants; must not be ignorant of the | 
| various climates, that he may know what is agree- 


able and what is repugnant to each; he must know 
exactly the succession of the seasons, and the na- 


| ture of each, lest beginning his work with wind 
'and showers just at hand, his labor shall be lost. 


He must be capable to observe exactly the present 
temper of the sky and seasons; for these are not 


‘always regular, nor in every year does the summer 
‘and winter bring the same kind of weather, nor is 
\the spring always rainy and tie autumn wet. To} 
|know these things before they happen, without a 


very good capacity, and the greatest care to ac- 
quire knowledge, is in my opinion, in the power of 
no man.”— Genesee Farmer. 


THE GREAT DANGER IN THE WEST 

Is, that the soil is so fertile, and so remote from 
the ultimate market for its produce, that there will 
not be sufficient inducements to industry, to ensure 
moral and physical health to its population. Where 
men can earn enough in two days to support them 
seven, they are too much inclined to spend the five 
in indolence, especially when the time comes, as 
come it may, that the many are sellers, and the few 
only buyers, of the products of the soil. And when 
a people are idle, from whatever ~ause, they readily, 


though often imperceptibly, slide into indulgences | 


Laying on manure.” The most deficient | 


“Until the recent heathfu! check of the ‘times,’ 
the west was intoxicated with the fell spirit of specu- 
lation. Labor and industry were looked upon as 
too slow and tame a way of making money. The 
‘royal way’ of making a fortune by speculation in- 
fested all classes; and, as a consequence, the main 
pillar and ornament of a state was almost entirely 
neglected. ; 

* But it is to be hoped, that these times for sober 
reflection may correct the delusions of the day, and 
impress upon the minds of the community this fact, 
that fhere is no accretion to individual or national 
wealth, without the exercise of labor and skill; and 
that that which ‘feeds all” and which can employ 
al], is at once the most independent and honorable.” 

This mention of the mania of speculation calls 
to mind the facetious relation of a brother Yankee, 
who made the grand tour of the“ Far West” in 
Ie36. After describing the fertility and beauty of 
the country, in glowing terms, he added, after a 
| pause——“ but, the inhabitants will starve! their 
| work is altogether of the head, and not of the hands 
—they are trying to live by speculation more than 

by labor, Why, if you accost even a farmer in 
| those parts, before he returns your civilities, he 
| draws from his breeches pocket a lithographic city, 
land asks you to take a few building lots, at half their 


| ‘ 
| Value, and earnestly presses you to buy as a person- 


al favor conferred on you.” 

We are heartily glad to learn by our friend's let- 
ter, that the times are mending beyond the Missis- 
sippi, and that the public attention is being turned to 
our parent art, and a strong evidence of the truth of 
his declaration came enclosed, in the form of a 
twenty dollar bill, being the subscription money for 
twentytwo copies of the Cultivator.—The Cultiva- 


tor. 


Opinions Aprkoap ON AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
rurE.—lIn the first volume of the national work 
called “ British Husbandry, at page 322, under the 
article Gypsum, and on the effects said to be pro- 
duced in the United States by the use of the arti- 
cle, the writer says: 

“ Mr Parkinson, too, who resided a considerable 
time in the United States, and has written upon 





wtroy it, it may be rebuilt by one, or at most by|and habits which are the bane of individual and | its farming, denies its effects, except upon particu- 


wo years rent or profits of the farm on which it is | public virtue—unless their idle hours are appropri- | lar crops ; 


laced.” 


ated to the improvement of the mind, and to the 


and as to the dung, in competition with 
| which it was used, he says that the farm yard ma- 


There are many moderns who would do well to | cultivation of a taste for rural embellishments, and | nure in that country is of little value; for it is ill 


profit by these hints in relation to building. ‘Too | 
many of our farmers forget the continual expense | 
incurred by too extensive or unnecessary buildings, 
and deserve to feel the point of Cato’s remark, that 
Lucullus had rendered himself liable to the chas- 
tisement of the censors, by building so largely 
“that fewer hands were required to plough his 
lands than sweep his house.” 


Oxen were mostly used in the husbandry of the | 
ancients, though asses and mules were not uncom- 
mon. Horses were rarely employed in the labors | 
of the field, their services being required for the 
army or the pleasures of the rich. It appears | 
from Columella, that oxen, when laboring, had care 
taken of them, which should shame the abusers of | 
this valuable animal in moderntimes. “It is thought | 
proper, that oxen in ploughing, should be allowed to | 
stop a little at the turning, and when they are | 
stopped, the ploughman should put their yoke a} 
little forward, that their necks may cool,” He also | 
gives directions about rubbing them down, cooling | 


own discretion. 
| marks, at this time, by the receipt of a letter from an 


the higher intellectual pleasures which emanate 
from literature and the science of agriculture. It 
| requires far more philosophy and fortitude to resist 
{the smiles of prosperity,than it does to bear the 
frowns of adversity. The latter is matter of neces- 


| sity—while in the first we are left to exercise our 
We have been led to these re- | 


esteemed friend in West Wisconsin, (loway) an ex- 


tract of which we subjoin. 


“ With us in the west,” says our correspondent, 
“the lands are rich and productive, with but little 
labor. A bountiful Providence has bestowed upon 


us one of the most fertile and delightful regions of 


the earth. Yet what are the bounties of Providence 
when unemployed by the labor and science of man ? 


The mind is fallow, and the “ Garden of God” lies | 
barren and overrun with weeds, and the rose and | 


lily are choked by brambles, unless the assiduity 
and skill of man are exerted in developing the riches 
and beauties of nature. 


‘managed, the straw weak, and the generality of 
| the horned cattle so poor that their dung is light 
land worthless: to which he adds, that the common 
| American farm carts contain no more than a large 
| wheelbarrow.” 

| Good!—and if he had only added, as he might 
when his hand was in, that it took three American 
cows to make a shadow, so thin are they; and that 
the young Jonathans lived on bean broth, so weak 
that the ten commandments might be read in the 
bowl at the depth of twenty feet, he would have 
established his fame as a second Munchausen, and 
| gained an enviable rank among the cockney tou- 
|rists of the present day.——Gen. Farmer. 


A great sale of Durham cattle took place at Cin- 
cinnati on the 27th and 28th of June, at the farm 
of Maj. C. S. Clarkson. It was well attended, oni 
|the prices indicate a spirited competition. Total 
sales, $26,867 50. 
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REPORT 
Submitted to the House of Representatives of the 
United States, on the culture of the Mulberry and 
Sugar-veet, by the Committee on Agriculture. 


(Concluded. ) 


Mr Miner, of Pennsylvania, had the honor of 
first bringing this subject before the house of re- 
presentatives, by a 


resolution of December 29, | 


1825; by which the committee on agriculture were 
instructed to inquire whether the cultivation of the 
mulberry tree and the breeding of silk-worms, for 
the purpose of producing silk, be a subject wortliy 
of legislative attention; and if they so thought, to 
obtain, as far as practicable, all requisite and pro- 
per information on the subject. On the 2d of May, 
1826, Mr Van Rensselaer, chairman of the com- 
mittee, made an interesting and able report on the | 
subject, concluding with a resolution authorizing | 
the secretary of the treasury to have prepared a 
manual on the growth and manufacture of silk ; | 
which resolution was adopted. And in February, 
1828, the secretary transmitted to the house of re- | 
presentatives a Manual or Treatise (of rising two | 
hundred pages) on the growth and manufacture of | 
silk; which had been prepared, under his direc- 
tion, with great care and labor. Six thousand ex- 
tra copies of this valuable and highly useful do- 
cument were ordered to be published for distribu- 
tion. About the same time that Mr Rush reported | 
his manual to the representatives, Mr | 
James Mease transinitted to the speaker a treatise, | 
of about a hundred pages, on the rearing of silk- | 


house of 


| bill was defeated by a small majority. 





resentatives, by whom it was received with great 
enthusiasm, and ordered to be displayed in their 
Hall, over the portrait of Lafayette. To prevent 
Mr D’Homergue from returning to France, Mr 


Spencer handed to Mr Duponceau a very flattering | 
, certificate, signed by eighty-nine membeys of Con- 


gress, approving of Mr D’Homergue’s plan, and ex- 


pressing their decided opinion that the bill would | 
have met the approbation of the House of Repre- 


sentatives had time permitted its being called up. 
In January, 1832, Mr Root, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, reported the 
which had been presented by Judge Spencer at the 
On the 22d of May this bill was 
taken up, and discussed in Committee of the Whole, 
and reported to the House, when the discussion 
was renewed the next day with increased warmth ; 
and, as Mr Duponceau supposes in his very inter- 


former Congress. 


jesting “History of the Sik Bill,” owing to the tariff 


excitement of the time, and some other causes, the 
Thus per- 
ished the first important measure proposed by the 


nation to promote the production of silk in this coun- | 
try; a measure which the committee believe, with | 


the lights then in existence, was wise, prudent, and 
important, but which the subsequent ingenuity and 
experience of our countrymen now render unneces- 
sary ; betieving, as they do, that the recent improve- 
ments in reeling will do more in a few weeks than 


the establishment of many norma! schools upon the | 


At the second 
session of the twenty-third Congress the subject 


old plan would do in many years. 


same bill and report. 


| profit than is now usually derived from the best 
soils. The estimated profit per acre, both as to 
silk and beer-sugar, appears so various that your 
| committee will leave the different 


individuals to 
speak for themselves in the documents annexed to 
this report; and they will also leave, with the same 
reference, the variety and mode of culture. The 
Morus multicaulis has, for some years, been con- 
sidered the most valuable variety of mulberry ; 
though the Brussa, recently introduced into this 
country from Turkey, is highly spoken of as of a 
superior quality. The large white six-week worm 
seems to be generally admitted to be preferable 
for the production of silk; and the white Silesian 
beet for sugar. 


If, then, there are so many inducements for the 
production of these two important articles ; if the 
market is large and yearly increasing, our soil and 
climate adapted to the culture, and the prospect of 

}public benefit and private gain be good ; why, it 
will be asked, may we not become a great silk- 
growing and sugar-making people? We can, and 
the committee believe in no distant time will, so 
become. It only requires that public attention 
should be called and kept to the subject; that our 
agriculturists be satisfied of a fair prospect of suc- 
cess ; and that the Government should lend its aid 
to ensure the speedy and permanent success of the 
|measure. The committee have 


considered the 
means by which Government might afford adequate 
encouragement to the production of silk and beet- 
| sugar. One important means would be, for the 


worms, by Count Von Hazzi, of Munich, who, hav- | was again referred to the Committee on Agricul- | Ilouse of Representatives to collect and dissemi- 


ing seen the resolution on the subject of the man- | 
ual, prepared and sent the Treatise to the house ; 
by whom it was ordered to be pAinted and distri- 
buted. These two essays contain much impor- 
tant practical information, end are well worthy a re- 
publication, In May, 1830, Mr Spencer, chairman 
of the committee on agriculture, to whoin the sub- 
ject had been referred, made a report embracing 
two interesting letters from Peter S. Duponceau, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, and “ Essays on American 
Silk, by Messrs Peter 8. Duponceau and John 
D’Homergue ;” of which six thousand copies were 
ordered to be printed for distribution. These do- 
cuments are of an interesting character, and exhi- 
bit at once the valuable information of their authors, 
their patriotism and public spirit. This report pro- 
posed to grant to Mr D’Homergue the sum of 
$40,000 for the establishment of a normal school of 
filature at Philadelphia, and the gratuitous instruc- 
tion of sixty young men for two years in the various 
branches of reeling, manufacturing, and dying silk ; 
and, during the time, Mr D’Homergue was to em- 
brace every suitable opportunity to travel through 
the different States, and to give gratuitous instruc- 
tion to farmers and others desirous of embarking in 
the silk business. This bill, though favorably re- 
ceived by Congress, was not acted on at that ses- 
sion, owing to the lateness of its being reported ; 
and as a large portion of the next session was oc- 
cupied with the trial of Judge Peck, this, with 
many other important measures, was left unfinished. 
In the mean time, however, Mr Duponceau, whose 
patriotic zeal on this subject is worthy of all praise, | 





had established, at his own expense, in the city of | 
Philadelphia, a filature of ten reels, and twenty | 
women, under the direction of Mr D’Homergue ; | 
and, amongst the first fruits of his labor, had two | 
flags of the United States made of American silk ; | 


|to the production of silk, or the sugar-beet, than | FLOWERS FRUITS AND TREES 


| of a single crop of silk-worms in a season, yet, in 


ture ; and in February, 1835, Mr Bockee made a 
report, concluding with a resolution adverse to any 
protection or action, on constitutional grounds : and 
at the last Congress the subject was referred to the 
Committee on Manufactures ; from which, in Feb- 
ruary, 1837, Mr Adams, the chairman, made a re- 
port, embracing a very interesting and valuable let- 
ter from Mr Judson, late a member of that com- 
mittee. The statistical information, and present 


| condition of the silk business in the different States, 


having been prepared with much labor, and being 
more extensive than your committee have been able 
to procure, they will annex the same, with other 
documents, to this report; observing, that within 
the last year the cultivation of the mulberry has 


| been much more extended than in several preceding 
| years, and the people and the Legislatures of sev- 


eral of the States have taken up the subject with 
increased spirit and vigor. 

From all the information which the committee 
have been able to obtain, they are induced to be- 
lieve that no country in the world is better adapted 


most parts of the United States, whether we con- | 
sider the soil, the climate, or the habits of the peo- 
ple. ‘The mulberry will grow on high, stony, san- 
dy, and comparatively barren land; and although 


| the poverty of the soil may decrease the quantity | 
| of the foliage, it will improve the quality, and add | 


fineness and beauty to the silk ; whilst the climate | 
is so varied, that although no part is too far north 
to destroy the mulberry or prevent the production | 


the southern parts of the Union from eight to ten 
crops may be raised. ‘The worn-out tobacco lands 
of Virginia and North Carolina, and the impover- 
ished soils of other old States, may be advanta- 
geously appropriated to the culture ‘of the mulberry, 


nate valuable information on the subject; this the 
committee have endeavored to perform. Another 
| plan has been suggested: for the Government to 
| offer bounties for the production. But this mode 
| might be subject to constitutional objections, and 
seems more proper to be adopted by the State 
| Legislatures ; and the business is not sufficiently 
advanced to authorize encouragement by imposts 
|on silk or sugar imported. 
therefore, as the best encouragement 
| Suggested to them, unanimously agreed to propose 
| the following resolution : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represen- 
| tatives of the United States in Congress assembled, 
|That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized gratuitously to lease, for the 
cultivation of the mulberry or sugar-beet, for the 
lterm of ten years, any lot or land belonging to the 
| United States, and not included in the unlocated 
| or public lands. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


The committee have, 
means of 


From the Horticultural Register. 


BY H. A. S. DEARBORN. 


( Concluded.) 

Mr Pond, of Cambridgeport, has become eminent 
for rearing large numbers of Plum trees of the 
most choice varieties, and also for his superior 
mode of raising asparagus. 

The Messrs Winship of Brighton, have a vast 
nursery, a large green-house and forcing-house, in 
which are collected a greater number and variety 
| of useful and ornamental trees and plants, thas are 
| to be found in any other like establishment north 
| of Long Island. Their importations of European 
|forest trees, and exotic shrubs, and herbaceous 
| flowers, have been extensive, and contributed in an 


the one of which was presented to the Legislature | and, as is confidéntly stated by gentlemen well | eminent degree, to extend a taste for rural embel- 
of Pennsylvania, and the other to the House of Rep- | qualified to judge, will yield a much larger annual | lishment in the eastern section of the Union. Their 
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collection of foreign new kinds of Roses, rivals that 
of Col. Wilder, as they have some 500 varieties. 
Peonies have also claimed their special attention, 
and they exhibit nearly 40 kinds. 

Other highly commendable efforts. have been 
made to multiply the fruits, culinary vegetables, 
and plants of all kinds, and especially by seeds. 
The establishments of Joseph Breck & Co., and of 
kept “pace with the rapidly increasing demand, 
and have so faithfully discharged their very 
responsible duties, in either raising or collect- 
ing the best varieties and of the most perfect qual- 
ity, that they have merited and received the grate- 
ful acknowledgments of their numerous fellow citi- 
zens who “drive their team afield,” or delight in the 
society, or the culture of the silent, yet eloquent, 
beautiful, useful, and ever interesting families of 
the vegetable realm. 


| 


to contribute to the happiness of others, is a bles- 
sing which every visitor must spontaneously bestow 
on the venerable Meller, and at the same time, at- 


‘tempt to enable him to realize the benediction, in 


the purchase of a single root, or a bouquet of flow- 


‘ers. How interesting and imposing is it to behold 


i dustriously and reputably passed, and now approach 


As proprietors and editors of three of the most 


valuable agricultural and horticulturr] publications 
in this country, we are under the greatest obliga- 
tions to them; and it is earnestly to be wished, 
that for all their diversified and indefatigable la- 
bors, they should receive that encouragement and 
reward, which will render their patriotic exertions 
annually more profitable to themselves, and useful 
to the public. In the diffusion of intelligence 
among the farmers and gardeners, and the exten- 


‘season, which cost only a few cents apiece. The 


occupations, as well as for the improvement of the | 


aspect of the country generally, by inducing a 
greater attention to all the branches of cultivation, 
those periodicals have already accomplished much, 
and if they receive that liberal patronage to which 
they are justly entitled, the beneficial results will 
be as universally conspicuous as they are desira- 
ble. 

The new garden at Mount Washington, with its 
ranges of green and forcing houses, is becoming 
an object of great interest, and will soon rank 
among the first, which are now the most celebrated, 
as the intelligent and experienced Mr McCollough 
has fully shown that he is well qualified for the 
station he has assumed. 

The Charlestown Vineyard, with its departments 
of other fruits, conservatories, graperies, and valu- 
able, as well as ornamental plants, has given a well 
deserved reputation to the Messrs Mason, from the 


‘lated manner in which they are taken up, and the 


! 
| 
| 


successful manner in which the whole of their spa- | 


cious establishment is managed. 


The valuable, new, and excellent varieties of the 
strawberry, with which our market is enriched, have | 


rendered Mr William Mason of Charlestown, and 
Mr J. L. L. F’. Warren of Brighton, celebrated for 
the zeaious and successful exertions they* have 
made to grow that delicions fruit. The Downton, 
Wilmot’s, Keen’s Seedling, Roseberry, Mulberry, 
Methven Castle, and other distinguished new kinds, 
are now abundant and maintain the high character 
which they had acquired in England. 

Mr Town, of Snowhill street, in Boston, has a 
neat and well conducted green-house, which may 
be truly called a floral gem. 


There is a humble little cottage garden on the 
Dorchester road, near Grove Hall, which reflects 
great credit on the unassuming and respectable old 
man, who carefully tills it with his own hands; 
and many a passer-by has stopped to admire his 
beautiful collection of choice varieties of pinks.— | 
May he be made happy in his commendable efforts 


. . ~ . . l¢ i tit es W ict ioht 28 if fur ishe eve 
sion of a taste for their honorable and important | W@Puues hich might be sold, if furnished at even 


the aged calmly and studiously engaged in the cul- 


ture of a garden of flowers. They appear to be 


Hovey & Co., are well known, for they have so far | appropriately occupied in a kind of religious rite, 


and as if actuated by a presentiment that their end 
was near, devoting their last moments in the prep- 
aration of the materials of a garland for the decora- 
tion of their own grave, and thus seeming to ask 
the grateful tribute of approbation, from a life in- 


ing its close, in the anticipation of that good name 


which all desire, and hope encourages us to believe 
may have been attained, and will be perpetuated | 
when “we sleep in the narrow house of death.” 
There is very much wanted a large nursery of 
native forest trees, where they shall be raised in 
such quantities, as to be afforded to purchasers at 
as cheap a rate as they can import them from Eng- 
land and Scotland, So great is the demand, that 
not only our nursery-men, but many individuals, 
have recently ‘imported vast numbers. 
tlemen, one residing in Watertown, and the other 
in Salem, have received ten thousand each, this 


Two gen- 


a liberal price, would be enormous; but the ex- 
pense of obtaining trees from the forest, the muti- 


consequent difficulty of making them flourish vig- 
orously, deters those who would be glad to embel- 
lish their estates, or plant out woodlots, or groves 
for timber, from making the experiment. 

The rapidity of the growth of seedling trees, 
reared in nurseries, compared with such as are se- 
lected from the forest, is well known to those who 
have attempted the culture of both kinds. | 





A pleasing illustration may be seen on the mag- | 
nificent ground of Col. Th. H. Perkins, who import- | 
ed about thirteen years since, 15,000 plants, which | 
were not more than two feet high, and now they | 
are large, healthy and beautiful trees. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obt. servant, 
H. A. 8S. DEARBORN. 

Hawthorn Cottage, 

Roxbury, June 20, 1838. | 


TOADS. 

Mr Houmes :—i have seen it recommended in 
some paper that we should cultivate the society of | 
Toads, and domesticate them as much as possible. 


To the minds of some this would appear ridicu- 
lous in the extreme. ‘There is a very strong preju- 
dice against those useful, innocent animals—they 
are looked upon as dronish and evil, by some; but | 


not by those whe know their usefulness, 


I will venture to say that not one of your readers 
can nab a mouthful ef any thing with half the dex- 
terity that a toad can,—only give him a chance. 

Should any one wish to see the-thing done, take | 
and lay before a toad any kind of a worm or bug | 
that will stir, and if he does not go into “ Davy 
Jones’ Locker,” in the way of a caution, then I am 
no judge. 

Give them a good shelter, and not abuse them, 
and you can keep them in one place for years. 


| There is one now in sight that has made his place 


lor “opinion’s sake,” 


| before settling their accounts. 


of residence some five or six years under the steps 


‘of my door; and if he does not look as fat and 


cheerful as any of Uncle Sam’s office holders, then 
I am much mistaken. 

As | had much rather see one toad in the gar 
den than two dogs in the front door-way, | would 
recommend to every farmer who can, (and there are 
none who cannot,) find time to hunt up afew dozens 
of them and put in his garden, and on his corp 
cround. 

And do you ask where they are most likely to 
be found ? 
there you will find them imprisoned, if not relieved 


look into your old potato holes, and 


by some kind hand, perhaps for life,—not for debt 
but probably for a mis-jump 
But a few days ago 
I released more than fifty in a very short time, and 
conveyed them to my corn ground, and I find that 
it was not only doing as I would be done by, under 
like circumstances, but I have the satisfaction of 
E. G. B. 

{Maine Far. 


doing a deed of humanity. 
July 7, 1838. 


Disease oF Conn——“ Tae Frencu.”—There 
is a disease of corn, popularly called “ the French,” 
the cause and remedy of which, seem to have been 
satisfactorily discovered. The plants attacked by 
this disease, exhibit a yellowish feeble appearance, 
the blades are wilted, the stalks never attain the 
usual size and rarely mature any grain. Spots 
thus affected, are sometimes found in the fields 
embracing a hundred plants, where the soil is as 
good as elsewhere. The injury is caused by the 
black ant depositing its larve in the joint just be- 
low the ground connecting the radical or root with 
the stock. From the punctures thus made, exudes 
the juice of the plant, which on its discharge forms 
into a jelly. An excellent remedy is found in the 
application of slaked lime or leached ashes to the 
hills when planting the seed, the alkaline or caus- 
tic effects of which serve to destroy the ants. We 
know a case, where, for several years, a colony of 
ants having destroyed almost every description of 
vegetation, the land was treated with decided suc- 
cess, the injury remedied, and a good crop obtain- 


\ed, by the application of leached ashes. The 
| same farmer, also, in making an experiment on the 
| value of the hydrate of lime applied to the hills of 
|corn, had the satisfaction to find, not only that the 


growth of the plants was greatly stimulated, but 
that none of them were affected by “the French” 
as were others in the same field, to the hills of 
which no lime had been applied. These experi- 


| ments seem to us decisive ; and We invite attention 


to them the more cenfidently, as it is certain, that 
the proposed remedg9, in its action as a stimulating 
manure, will increase.the production of the plants 
to which it is applied, even beyond that of those 
not affected by the disease.—Franklin Farmer. 


Ree6vutation or Stream Boatrs.—The Senate 
on the 6th instant disagreed to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to its bill for regulating 


| the navigation of steam boats, by which it was pro- 


posed to inflict a fine of five thousand dollars on 
owners for any loss of life or lives by explosion of 
boilers, &c. and substituted for it a provision that, 
in all prosecutions at law for damages in such case, 


'the fact of such explosion shall be considered 


prima facie evidence of wilful intent, &c. Thus 


|) amended, the bill has passed both Houses, and may 


be considered the law of the land,—.Maine Far. 
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INDIAN CORN, 
BUCKERING, TOPPING STALKS, HARVESTING. 
The inquiry is often made ; whether it is best to take 
off the suckers from Indian Corn, or to allow them to 
remain. We bave not at hand the means of referring to 


some facts in this case, which have been stated, and we 


ean therefore only speak of them from memory, which | 
alter all may not prove entirely correct. The Rev. Dr 
fuyman of Hatfield, Mass. some years since made a cure- 
ful experiment, the result of which was to prove that it| 
was best for the crop to reniove the suckers. The crop 
oc those parts of the field, from which the suckers were 


cemoved, proved larger than that on which they were | 
suffered to remain; but the advantage was not deemed | 
asufficient conipensation for the extra labor. In our | 
own experience we have found certainly no injury w | 
the crop from removing the suckers, those on which it | 
was evident no ear was likely to be formed; and we | 
have obtained from this source a considerable amount of | 


valuable fodder. Where the growth is luxuriant how- | 
ever, and the field closely planted, there is risk, unless | 
extraordinary care is used, of much being broken down 
and considerable injury being done to the standing crop. 
We have however the testimony of an experienced and 
most careful far.ner in this case, who states that he has | 
been in the habit of suckering his corn now for more | 
than ten years. He takes off the suckers as soon as the 
tassel in his corn begins to show itself; and he says 
always with much advantage, the ears of corn so far as 
his experience goes in consequence of this operation be- 
ing Jarger and better filled out. Going among his corn 
thus early, there is less danger of injury to the field. It 
tg quite desi:able that this matter should be filly tested 
by experiment; and we hope that any of our correspon- 
dents who are possessed of well authenticated facts in 


the case will be kind enough to communicate them. In 
the southern states the blades or leaves of the corn plant 
are always stripped for fodder for their horses, instead 
of hay of which comparatively little is raised. At what 


particuiar stage this is done we are not apprised; but it 
certainly should not be done too early, a’ the office of | 
the leaves is highly important to the perfection of the 
fruit. The amount of fodder, afforded by a well culti- 
vated acre of corn, is very considerable ; in the opinion 
of most judicious farmers fully equal when well cured to 
aton of the best Engligh hay Every pains therefore 
stiould be taken to secure it in the best possible manner. 


In regard to topping the stalks of corn, the experi- 
ments of John Lorain of Pennsylvania, and the Hon. 
Wm. Clark, of Northampton, and others, establish the 
point, that, if cut early, the crop of corn will be dimin- 
j#hed many bushels to the acre. After the grain is per- 
fectly formed and has become glazed the fajury aceru- 
iag from cutting them will be much less, bat probably it 
will be something. We are satisfied that taking all 
things into consideration the best mode of harvesting is 
that, which is almost universally practised throughout 
New York and Vermont and many parts of New Hamp- 
shire ; that of cytting up the whole plant at the bottom 
at a certain stege of its growth, and allowing it to fin- 
ish ity ripening in the shock, We have managed in 
this way repeatedly ; and proceed from our own expe- 
rience and trials of different modes to describe whit we 
censider the best mode of performing it 


(To be continue.) 





| off in the 


| grass, cut after it is dead ripe, and so coarse and hard | V@rlous respects a great gain. 


| clover hay, when well saved 


—— ——_—_— 
CURING CLOVER HAY. | Mngland, ever presented a more healthy and brilliang 
There prevails with many farmers a strong prejudice |4ppearance. There is really nothing to be done ; but to 


against clover hay ; and indeed in the condidon in which | shake our heads with sorrow, and cry; “it is too much 
it usually is fuand it is a very coarse miserable fodder, | trouble to gather all these gocd things.”’ 


We shall never 
and hardly better than so much brush 


Our Northern | get through with harvesting and husking. O sad! our 
clover sown on richly manured land, and with the smal| neighbors’ crops are as good as ours. We have got too 
quantity of seed commonly applied, makes a rough pro- much, too much; prices must come down ; prices will 
duct; and, as the flowers and seeds are generally shaken , be low; the poor will have enough this time ;” and 
making, it contains little nutriment, and is | other complaints as grateful and as benevolent, of which 
scarcely fit for other purposes than litter. The southern | there is always in our community quantum sufficit. 
clover is of smaller growth ; and on that account makes 


VEGETABLE FIELD CROPS. 


We have great pleasure in announcing the fact that 
culent vegetables beyond what have hitherto been cul- 
and no long feed, that can be given to cows. | tivated, such as ruta baga and sugar beet, are entering 
will make more or better milk. One of the best milk-men as as field ae roger the cultivation af dees far- 
; 5 ; mers. aving once begun they are sure to keep o 

in the neighborhood of Boston speaks of it in the highest This will lend te waheer important sevolution a se 
t | provementin our husbandry. It will increase toa great 
Clover when mixed with other hay even in a| extent the power of the farmer to raise and keep live 
small proport.on injures the sale of the hay in market, | stock ; it will greatly increase his manure heup, the 
‘ : material of xgricuiture, and enlarge his cultivation and 
for the reason only we believe that horses taken in at | the productiveness of his soil. It will lead to a much 
| more care‘ul and neat husbandry, which will prove in 


amuch better forage. Indeed clover hay, when well | 
cured, is very much liked by cattle, whom we must al- | 
low to be pretty fair judges in the case of what is good | os 
for them ; 


erms ; and, in his mode of curing, prefers it to any oth 
er hay. 


the livery stables, will eat inore of it than of the Herd’s 


lis effects upon our 
ptt ss i? dairy produce in quantity and quality will! =t favor- 
that the mastication of ewen a small quantity is likely to | yp “Me » eg Dee cn ee ne ae 

' 2 able. tis calculated by many observing farmers that 
employ all the time the poor tired horse has to spare | three tons of sugar beets or of ruta baga ace equal to one 


| froin his sleep; anda rack full of it, like the show! ton of the best of English Hay for neat cattle. We do 
pickles and pound cuke at taverns, is liable to stand by | not pretend to give a decided opinion on this subject. 


' But we do know that twenty tons of Sugar Beet, of Ru- 
|} ta Baga, of Parsnips or of Carrots can be raised upon an 
as some of the best hay | acre, and if in this way an amount of cattle feed equal 


for some time and to serve many a guest. We consider 


| which can be grown; highly valatable and cont:ining | tv 8:xX tons of hay can be procured trom an acre of culti- 


' 
} 
on choudant nutsiment: bet. tts velée greatly depends | vated land, what extensive advantages must the farmer 


; | derive from such husbandry. 
on the mode of curing. i ’ 


Some farmers have cut it in the morning, and aftera ss 
warm day have carried it in in the afternoon of thesame | Porato BLossous.—Repeated experiments in England, 


day, and by avery liberal salting have saved it well. | ' is confidently asserted, have demonstrated that the 


. . ; ; Plucking off the blosso 4 . : fore any bal! 
But the practice of other farmers is we believe a much | Plucking of the bi ms of the potato before any balls 

- . fs .. | are formed, have coutributed very much to increase the 
preferable mode. We know several cases in which it | produce. We have no personal knowledge of any facts 


has proved entirely satisfactory; aud we shall proceed | in this matter, which would serve to determine it. We 
to deseribe it. ‘They cut it in good weather, end when | Jo not perrns to understand the philosophy of it, even 
ei : / sai th if it be true. But it is so ofien and confidently state 

itis dry. They scarcely spread or stir it at all. At} E euty stated, 


‘ ‘ . ihe and upon such respectable authority, that we hope some 
night of the day on which it is cut they put it into cocks | careful observers will make the experiment with exact- 


of a good size, and there let it remain two or three days | ness; and do us, or rather the agricultural public, the 
rain or shine. When well made in this way, which is | kindness to report the result. 

easily determined by a practised hand, ona pleasant day ners 
in the morning they turn over the cocks and open them | 


To CURE WOUNDS, BRUISES, 8ORES, SPRAINS, KING 
slightly, and then carry it in, giving ita very little sprink- | worms, &c.—Take two ounces of the Tincture of Hel- 
| 


ling of salt’ One great object is to avoid by much stir- | lebore, and put it into a junk or porter bottle, fil! up the 


ring the shaking off of the heads. ‘hus cured they re- | bottle with aleoho!—the cost of ail which is 50 cents— 
gard it among the most valuable hay which they get. land a family should never be without it. Apply the 
We have known tne same plan pursued by one of the | mixture to the wounded part, by means of a linen cloth 
best farmers in western New Yerk with al! his hay crop | or rag, and which you may leave on the flesh—wet it 
The Deerfield farmers of late years dry their hay in the frequently, and you will find it to have a most soothing 
sun much less than formerly, and they believe to their | and healing effect. Applied to wounds or sores on hor- 
great benefit. In all casts however the most scrupulous | ses or cattle will effect aspeedy cure. It has been known 
care must be observed to rid the hay from all weiness of | to cure the ring-worm, and fingers when so mashed as to 
dew er rain. | endanger loosing them. 

| Having personally experienced the good effects of the 
mixture, | consider it invaluable and recommend its 


THE SEASON AND CROPS. A.D 
. . | ube, . . 
The season, we believe, has not, within the memory 4 ’ 3 
3 ; , : . | New York, July 17, 1838. 

of any man hving, been surpassed for the fineness of its 7 
weather and the luxuriance ofits vegetation ‘The sun- | 
shines and rains have come in such regular and beautiful 
succession; ud the temperature has been so precisely | 
what it seemed desirable that it should be that even ha- | 


vitual discontent has found no room for complaint; and ls The fairest flmeers of ihe season are our Carnations.” 
the most fastidious imagination has not been able to say | 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS, 


Saturday, July 21, 1838. 
how matters should be improved. Hay is coming in|. ‘This was the day appointed for the exhibition of, and 


of 1 the premiums on Carnations. The competitors 
abundantly ; and the season has been as fav le | awa = y y 
soundantly m has been as favorable us it were Messrs Winship, Mason, Meller,and Johnson. A 


ever was for securing it. Rye and wheat, and barley | committee of three was appointed to examine the speci- 
and outs, are looking extremely well. lotatoes promise | mens and to award the prizes. 
¢ ' 


ian Jew: A fine specimen of Asclepias tuberosa, Tulrous Swal 
profusion, and Indian corn, the best treasure of New; ¢ I I » sulrous swat- 
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OL. XVII. NO. 3. 


Mr S R Johnson of Charlestown exhibited some | 
choice specimens of the Punica granatum pleno; and 
some fine Hollyhocks. | 

From the Messrs Winship of Brighton, sympliora 
variegata, Acer Negundo, very ornamental. 

Bouquets by Messrs Carter, Hovey & Co. Jno, Hovey, 
Meller, and Waiker. 

Por the Committee, 
Ss. WALKER, Chairman. 


The Committee on Carnations award to the Messrs 
Winship of Brighton, the prize of five dollars for the best 
display. To Mr Thomas Mason, of Charlestown, the 
prize of three doljars for the best six varieties ‘To Mr! 
W. Meller, of Roxbury, the prize of three dollars for the 
best seedling. 


J. W. Russeur, 
Joserpu Breck, 
Wa. Ek. Canrer, 


Committee. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


By Jacob Tidd, Esq. Rexbury, several very large clus- 
ters of Black Hamburg ? and white Chasselas Grapes. 

By Ebenezer Breed, E-q. Charlestown, a beautiful 
cluster of French pears, grown under giass. 

By Dr. J ©. Howard, Woodland, Brookline, Black 
Hamburg (the berries very large,) Millers Burgundy and 
White Chasselas Grapes; red and white Antwerp ras)- 


By Mr John D. W. Wiktiains, a quantity of Spitzen- 
burg ? apples, growth of 1837, very handsome and ina 
fine state of preservation ; also two vatirties of Gooseber- 
ries, and Dutch red and white currants. 


By Mr Aaron D. Weld, West Roxbury, Dutch red and | 


white currants, very fine specimens 
By Samuel Walker, Esq Roxbury, Hopely’s Globe 
Green, Gascoin, Lancaster Lad Gooseberries, and bran- 
ches loaded with fruit of the Red Seedling currants. 
For the Coinmittee. 
KE. M. RICHARDS, Chairman. 





Reported forthe New Englind Farmer. 

At Market $65 Beef Cattle, 15 Cows and calves, 2300 
Sheep, and 140 Swine. 

Pricks —Beef Caitle—We quote to correspond with 
Jast week. First quality at $7 50 a $7 70. 
quality $7 00 a $7 25. Third quality, $6 00 a 36 50, 

Cows and Calves.—We noticed sules at $25, $27 50, | 
$31, $35 and $45. | 

Sheep.—Prices a little reduced. We noticed sales at | 
$15), $1 67, Bl 838, $l 92 and $2 00. Wetters at) 
$2 25, 8 00, $3 25 and $3 50. 

Swine.—No lots were sold to peddle. A lot of old 
prime quality, at8 1-2; a few small pigs were retailed 
at about the prices of the two hist weeks. 








FOR SALE. 

A two years old Buil of the Cream pot breed; from Mr 
Jaqueth’s stock at Ten Hili Farm, Charlestown. Cows of 
the above breed make the most butter of any stock in this 
country Inquire of the subscriber near the factories in 
Waltham. ISAAC PARKER. 


PoR SA. EB. 
A Ram and Ewe from the Cape Good Hope. 
this office. 


Inquire at 


REVOLVING HORSE RAK 


The Revolving Rake, which has been in general use in most 
parts of ennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to be one of 
the mosi useful and labor saving machines now in use. One 
man aa! horse will rake on au average, rom fifteen to twenty 
acres per day, with ease, and do the work well, it not being 
necessary to stop the horse to unload. ‘Phey are coming into 
very geveral use in all parts of the country, and will, no 
doubt, in a few years, supererde the use of the common hand 
rake. For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store. JUSEPH BRECK & CU, 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society, | 

The Rooms of the Masachusetts Horticultural Society, 23 | 
Tremout Row, are open for the public every Saturday morn- | 
ing, from 10 ull 12 o’clock. 





/ turn to any plant he wishes 1o read about. 


| North Market Street. 


| Raspberry Vines. 
, whars obtained on apptication at the premises. 
berries and Puteh white currants | PI | 


BRIGATON MARKET.—Monpay, July 23, 1338. | 


Second 


| preferred. 


ow-wort, was presented by Dr FE. Alden of Rardolph.| NEW ELEMENTARY WORK ON BOTAAY. 


Peter Parley’s Botany ; with descriptions of ‘Trees, Shrubs 
and Plants; with a large nuuber of fine engravings. 

The publishers invite Teachers, and others interested in 
this subject, to examine this work, as they believe it will be 


| found ove of the most practically useful in use, being a com- 


plete manual of Botany tor the adult and the pupil. 
Parley’s Cyclopedia of Botany.—This work appears to 
be exactly what is wanted by young persons and in families. 


| It not only contains the strictly scientific part of the subject, 


in an introduction and very full and complete genera of Plants, 
but it also contains a copious glossary of terms, and what is 
most important, a Dictionary of Plants, of nearly 300 pages, 
containing familiar descriptions of all the most interesting 
trees, plants, and shrubs.—These are alphabetically arranged, 
with an English index, so that the reader may immediately 
The work is il- 
lustrated by over 200 engravings, and «s sold very cheap.— 
Boston Paper. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Office, 51 & 52 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 





COUNTRY SEAT IN NEWT 'N, FUR SALE. 


Che subscriber offers for sale the house in which he now 


resides, with the Barn, Sheds, Garden and about 35 aeres of 


land situated on Nonantum Hill, in Newton, 5 1-2 miles from 
the city. The garden occupies nearly two acres, is Stocked 
with a great variety of fruit tress, and aboat 10,000 Antwerp 
The place may be seen and further partic- 


L. A. WHEELRIGIT. 
July 16th. 


SCYTIHES AND RAKES. 
Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Seed Store, acomplete assortment of Garden and Field Tools, 
consisting in part of 


100 dozen Hall’s Rakes, superior. 


100 do. Willer & Eddy s, do. 
200 do. Common do. 
25 do, English Cast Steel Grass Scythes. 
10 do. do. do. Cradle do, 
10 do. do, do. Border do. 
100 do. Round Seythe Stones. 
100 do. Square ” do. 
100 do. Cast Steel Garden Hoes. 
100 pair Grass Shears. 


100 do. Pruning do. 
100 do. Fruit do 
50 dozen Patent Sheep Shears. 


do. Preaning do. 
20 do. do. Saws. 
25 do. Budding Knives. 
25 do. Pruning do. 
20 do. Edging = do. 
25 do. Breaking up Hoes 
100 do. Garden do. 
50 do. Dutch do, 
20 do. Bill and Brier looks 
10 do. Grass do. 
50 do. Garden Rakes. 


500 pair Chains, for tying up cattle. 
500 do. Trace Chains. 
25 dozen Halter do. 
—ALSO— 
200 dozen Patent Scythe Snaith-, svperior. 


100 do. Cast Steel and other Shovels. 
1000 do. Rifles, 500 do. Scythe Stones. 


June 27, 1837. 
ALDERNEY STUCK FOR SALE. 


For sale a full blooded Bull, 3 years old the first of July | 


next—one Cow, five years oli—and a tleifer three years old, 
The Cows are said to be the richest Milkers of any imported. 
For further particulars address L. M. WHEATON, Norton, 
Mass., or a line left at this office, will meet with prompt 
attention. June 27 


POR SALE OR TO LES. 

A pleasant and conv: nient hou e incomplete repair situated 
on the Worcester Turnpike, 5 1-2 miles from Boston and 2 
miles from Brighton market. The house contain contains 9 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARR, WEEKLY. 


FROM we 


AFPLEs, d : : barre! 
Beans, white, Foreign, . bushel 125) 75 
o ; Domestic, i «6 2 25 250 
BeEr, mess, . ‘ : . barrel 1450 
No. I. ‘ : , ‘ “ 1200 1225 
prime, ° ‘ ; ae es: 10 00 | 1100 
Beeswax, (American) pound 23 34 
Cueerse, new milk, “ 6 10 
FEATHERS, northern, gees % 
southern, geese, a 2... 37 45 
Fiax, (American) . i 9 12 
Fisu, Cod, ‘ quintal 360, 370 
FLova, Genarssee, cash, barrel 700| 725 
Baltimore, Howard street, = | tite 
Baltimore. wharf, : > es 700: 712 
Alexandria, . ° . a, ies 712) 225 
Rye, , : ‘ Jt « | 450, § 00 
Meat, Indian, in hogsheads, i | 
ee ‘ * barrels, : ! | 350; 375 
Grain; Corn, northern yellow, bushel 
southern flat, yellow, {| “ 70 | 72 
white, . aie 1 * | & 68 
Rye, northern, . : > a ae 80 B5 
Jarley, : , . ©« } 
Oats, northern, (prime) . ; “ | 33 35 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ihs. | 16 00 


Eastern screw ed, 


11200 4400 
Honey, Cuha, 5 


gallon; 50 52 





Hops, Ist quality, pound | 7 | a 
2d quality, i 5) 6 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort, . -— 9 10 
southern, Ist sort, ‘ en L 9) 10 
Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage, | “ | 26 27 
do country de . 2u 22 
Baltimore city tannage, & | 25 26 
do dry hides, . ae ot 
| New York red, light, — ae 18 19 
Boston, do. slaughter, ; « 19 20 
Boston dry hides, ° , 17 19 
Lime, best sort, | cask | 80 | 85 
Mackenet, No 1, new, , . barrel 
Praster Parts, per ton of 2200 lhs. | cask | 237! 250 
Pork, extra clear, : ; barrel 23 00 | 24 00 
clear, . . ; 5 ce ee 22 00 | 23 00 
Mess, : : . “ 20 00 | 21 00 
Servs; tterd’s Grass, ibushel 263) 300 
| Red Top, southern, | “ 80) 100 
northern, Re 
Hemp, . : . pound 262) 300 
} Red Clover, northern, = 13 
} Southern Clover, . : ” 17 | is 
| Soap, American, No. |, . : : ag 6 7 
j ‘ No.8, . ‘ i 5 | 6 
| TaLLow, tried, ; > eg 10} ut 
| TRAZLEs, Ist sort, ; ‘ ; pr M.| 300! 350 
| Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . {pound 50 53 
} American, full blood, washed, ” 45| 48 
do 3-4ths do. oa 42 | 45 
do. 1-2 do “-) 33! 40 
do. 1-4 and common, “ 35 37 
E_: { Pulled superfine, : 2 42 48 
| 2283 No.1, . “ | 33| @ 
&=s } No.2 ° - 2 
5B! Ne 3, a“ | oa - 
{No 3, ‘ . P | 
PROVISEFON MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES, 


Hams, northern, . pound 13) 14 


southern and western, 10 i2 
Pork, whole hogs, ” 9 10 
| Poucrry, per pair, We. 62) 100 
SUTTER, tub, ‘ . 4 ™ 16} 22 
| lump, . ° " 20) 25 
| Eaas, dozen 16) 20 


large rooms and has a barn, chaise house and sheds attached, | 


Also, with the same, 3 acres of mowing and tilkige land and 
1 1-2 acres wood land. An adjoinmg lot of 5 acres can be 
had, if desired. ‘Three quarters of the purchase money can 
remain upon a mortgage. 
to a good tenant. Enquire of D. HOLBROOK 

No. 51 Court St, Boston, or on the premises. 

June 13, 1838, 
SITUATSON WANTED, 

As Gardener, bya young man of practical knowledge and can 
be well recommended. A 
Address R. 5. through the office of this p .per. 


If not sold, the house will be let | 


ituation West or South would be | 


bushel 30 59 


Vo: aToes, chenango, 
Cc barrel (275/300 


IDER, 
AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN COMPANION. 

The American Flower Garden Companion, adapted to the 
Northern States. 

By Edware Sayers, Landscape and Ornamental Gardener. 
Published by Josepn Breck & Co., and for sale at the 
Agricultural Warehouse and seed Store, No. 51 and 62 North 
Market Street, Boston. 


. 


GUNNY BAGS. 

9000 Second Hand Gunny Bags, 500 Gunny Sacks, a cheap 
article for Hop Bagging. For Sale low by G. W. STEARNs, 
No. 10 Commercial Wharf, Im 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE HOME OF THE FARMER. 


Still let me live among the hills, 
The rocks, the trees, the flowers, 
Where [ have passed ny earliest years, 
My childhood’s happiest hours. 
How oft beneath an aged oak, 
Near by my father’s dwelling, 
Have I pe 2a e with kindred youth, 
Some playful story telling. 


The birds above would plume their wings, 
And raise their happy voices ; 

Oh sure it is a pleasant place, 
Where every thing rejoices. 


Surrounded by the friends [ love, 
And freed froin every fetter ; 
Jam an independent man, 
And wish for nothing better. 


My little children round me sport, 
So blooming, bright, and healthy, 

I often tuink that nature’s gifts 
Have made me very wealthy. 


My wife is all that she should he, 

_ Kind, gentle, prepossessing ; 

i’m sure if ever man was blest, 
Mine isthe greater blessing. 


THE RAIL-ROAD STEAMER. 
(Concluded from page 16.) 

The rai'road travelling possesses many pecu- 
liarities, as well as advantages, over the common 
modes of conveyance. ‘lhe velocity with which 
the train moves through the air is very refreshing 
even in the hottest weather, where the ran is for 
some tniles. "The vibratory, or rather oscillatory 
motion communicated to the human frame, is very 
different from the swinging and jolting motions 
of the stage coach, and is productive of more salu- 
tary effects. It equalizes the circulation, promotes 
digestion, tranquillizes the nerves (after the open 
country is gained,) and often causes sound sleep 
during the succeeding night, the exercise of this 
kind of travelling being unaccompanied by that 
lassitude, aching and fatigue, which, in weakly 
constitutions, prevents the nightly repose, ‘The 
rail-road bids fair to be a powerful remedial agent, 
ia many ailments to which the metropolitan and 
civic inbabitants are subject. 

To those who are curious, and not very timid, 
the open carriages are far preferable to the closed 
ones, especially in fine weather. - In bad weather, 
and particularly at first, invalids may travel with 
more advantage under cover. I have no doubt, 
that to thousands and tens of thousands of valetu- 
dinarians in this overgrown Babylon, the run to 
Boxmoor, or Tring and back, twice or thrice a 
week, will prove a means of preserving health and 
prolonging life, more powerful than all the drugs 
in Apothecaries’ Hall. 

In fine, a man may travel from the pole to the 
equator— 





“A Gadibus usque ad Gangem "— 

without seeing any thing half so astonishing as the 
wonders of the railroad, The pangs of Aotna, and 
the convulsions of the elements, excite feelings of 
horror and terror, without any thing of pride.— 
The magic—the miracles of the railroad, engen- 
der an exulting consciousness of superiority in 
the genius of man, more intense and conclusive 
than any effort of poet, painter, or phiiosopher, 

The railroad journey, however, is not without 


its inconvenienecs, many of which may be preven- | 
The greatest is the dis- | 


ted by a little ingenuity, 








ss 


charge of cinders, some of them ignited, from the 
chimney, which are nutvonly disagreeable, but oc- 
casionally dangerous to the eyes of those in the 
open carriages. This might be prevented by an 
awning—a protection which is adopted on some 
railroads, and one that must altimately be adopted 
on all, It is a protection from the elements of 
fire and water, whieh every company is bound to 
afford to the passengers, and is attended with tri- 
fling expense, ‘Till then, glasses or a veil are 
necessary guards for the eyes, 


‘The transits of the tunnels, in hot weather, | 


causing a sudden vicissitude of temperature, to 
the extent of 20 degrees of the thermometer, or 
thereabouts, require some precaution on the part 
of sensitive invalids, A shawl, or large handker- 
chief, thrown over the head, is a sufficient protec- 
tion, and those who do not take this measure, 
should keep their eyes shut, during the passage, 
since sparks and cinders are, unavoidably, thrown 
in closer showers over the passengers here than in 
the open space, 

‘To speculate on the normal, physical, political 
and ecouomical effeets and consequences of rail- 
roads and steam navigation, when carried to their 
full extent, is beyond my province—perhayjs be- 
yond the bounds of human foresight. If the semi- 
civilized peasants of the remotest isles of the He- 
brides, of Orkney, and of Shetland, can even now, 
transmit, in afew hours, the produce of their huts, 
their mountains, their moors, and their farm. yards, 
to the markets of Glasgow aad Edinburgh, so as, 


in three or four days, to pay the annual rents of 


their tenements and wildernesses, what may we 


not expect fiom the extension and perfection of 
In days of 


this facility of intercommunication ? 
yore, the imponderable products ‘of the intellect 


travelled as slowly as the material merchandise of 


mankind, ‘They will now be diffused, from the 
tentre to the periphery—from the reimotest out- 
lines to the foci of society, with a rapidity little 
less than that of thought itself! The ultimate con- 
sequences caunot be appreciated at present; but 
we may safely conclude, that the benevolent au- 
ther of our existence did rot endow the mind of 
man with such extraordinary powers of invention, 
without the design of final advantage to his physi- 
cal wants, his social relations, and bis spiritual 
nature. —Medico-Chirurgical Review. 





DR. BOWDITCH, 


The character and life of the late lamented Na- 
thaniel Bowditch presents such a striking and 
heautiful example of devoted and successful in- 
dustry in the employment of time, in the husband- 
ing of smail portions and turning them all to some 
good account; and likewise of systematic attention 
and punctuality in business, that we gladly avail 
ourselves of au opportunity to transfer to our col- 
umns the following extracts from Judge White’s 
Eulogy recently delivered in Salem, Such an 
example is far more powerful than many eloquent 
discourses, 

After Dr Bowditch removed to Boston, as well 
as before, ‘‘ he Was always up as early as sunrise, 
and long before it in winter. He had formerly 
been in the habit of walking before breakfast, but 
during nearly the whole period of his residence in 
Boston, he breakfusted immediately afier rising. 
He always breakfasted alone, as noffe of the family 
were ready till long afterwards, [le then applied 
himself to mathematics, getting from two and a 
half to three hours study before the time arrived 


fer going to his office. He then took a walk of 
about a mile or a mile and a half, with one of his 
sons, and was in State street ata few minutes after 
nine o’clock. ‘There also he lad his mathemati. 


, cal books beside him, and when not engaged with 


the business of bis office, or with visitors or friends, 
ihe devoted himself to his studies. He frequently 
took a walk home in the forenoon for a few min- 
| utes, as he found his eyes strengthened and re- 
freshed by being at intervals during the forcnoon 
inthe open air fora short time. Every day, a 
little before two o’clock, he balanced the cash ae- 
/ count of the office, su that every transaction which 
| had been compieted was duly entered and exam. 
ined, and the right balance of cash found to be in 
| the bank before he went home. He then took the 
same waik again, usua.ly with one of his friends, 
j}and dined about a quarter before three o’clock. 
| After dinner be took a short nap or “siesta,” as 
|he called it, varying from fifteen minutes to an 
| hour, sometimes even longer, He always awoke 
bright and prepared for recommencing his studies, 
| which he pursued for about an hour and a half to 
two hours. The regular hours of business at his 
[office ended at two o’clock ; but he always, to- 
wards the close of the afternoon, went there again 
| for a few minutes, to see if any thing needed his 
jattention or explanation; and, toward the end of 
|the year, he was frequently detained there a con- 
| siderable time, He then took the same walk a 
{third time, aud returned to tea. During the even- 
ling he continued his studies, and from time to 
jtime joined in conversation with bis family, or 
(threw aside his books to devote himself to bis visi- 
tors and friends, He always expected all the 
members of his household to return by ten o’clock ; 
the house was then closed, and he usually retired 
between ten and eleven. During the sunimer, he 
was in the habit of taking a horse and chaise and 
riding eight or ten miles in the afternoon, ‘Ihere 
is no doubt that, taking the whole year together, 
he got as’much as six, and perhaps as much as 
eight hours a day for his mathematics, besides the 
time devoted to his business and other pursuits, 

In his habits of business, he was most exact and 
methodical, He made it a rule to do but one thing 
at a time, aud hardly a day passed Which did not 
witness the application and enforcement of this 
rule, He was very rapid and exact in all bis ca!- 
culations, computing interest, &c.; and each one’s 
business was, in succession, finished with the ut- 
most despatch; so that it was wonderful how 
much he was able to accomplish. He disliked 
being obliged to leave any thing unfinished, and 
recommended as a motto, “end what you begin.” 
Only the day before his death, having a week be- 
fore he found himself teo feeble to make an endorse- 
ment upon a promissory note of half the principal, 
and to look over and execute a deed of release of 
half the mortgaged premises, he sent to Mr Hale, 
the Secretary, to bring him the papers again, say- 
ing, “You know I never like to leave any thing 
unfinished.” He mace the endorsement and exe- 
cuted the release in question, only forty-seven 
hours befure he died. 
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